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ADDRESS  IN  PART  OF  WALTER  GEORGE  SMITH 

It  is  gratifying  to  know  that  in  the  State  of  New  York  it  is 
not  probable  that  the  prohibition  amendment  will  be  ratified  and 
the  State  Bar  Association  has  gone  on  record  against  it.  I  have 
seen  no  more  masterly  analysis  of  the  situation  which  is  likely  to 
be  brought  about  by  its  adoption  than  that  of  your  venerated  former- 
Chief  Judge  Edgar  M.  Cullen.    He  says  justly: 

If  the  subject  of  prohibition  were  to  be  committed  to  the 
national  government,  the  amendment  should  have  simply 
authorized  Congress  to  legislate  on  the  subject,  so  that  if 
experience  should  show  that  national  prohibition  was  un- 
wise, or  could  not  be  practically  enforced,  it  might  be  re- 
pealed. The  object  of  making  the  amendment  mandatory 
is  not  to  carry  out  the  will  of  the  people,  but  to  defeat  that 
will  in  case  the  views  of  the  people  at  any  time  in  the 
future  should  change.   .    .  . 

NOT  PRACTICABLE  TO  ENFORCE 

I  do  not  believe  that  it  will  be  practicable  to  enforce 
national  prohibition  permanently,  though  for  a  time,  under 
the  enthusiasm  of  the  moment,  a  strong  effort  will  be  made 
to  do  so.  From  the  earliest  times  civilized  man  has  used 
intoxicants.  I  know  of  no  great  nation  in  which  prohibi- 
tion exists.  Even  the  assurance  of  a  sensual  paradise  has 
not  induced  the  fanatical  Mohammedans  to  observe  the 
injunction  of  the  Koran  to  abstain  from  wine. 

The  movement  has  its  strength  in  the  rural  parts  of  the 
country,  its  opposition  in  the  cities.  The  United  States  is 
becoming  more  and  more  industrial  and  less  agricul- 
tural. .   .  . 

Finally,  there  is  no  justification  for  Federal  control  of 
the  subject  at  all.  We  all  believe  in  home  rule.  The  ob- 
servance of  this  principle  instead  of  weakening  our  loyalty 
to  national  unity  is  the  dominant  cause  of  our  great  devo- 
tion to  it.  It  needs  no  amendment  to  the  constitution  to 
protect  the  rights  of  prohibition  States.  Under  recent  acts 
of  Congress  and  the  decisions  of  the  supreme  court  con- 
struing them,  a  prohibition  State  has  now  the  same  abso- 
lute power  to  forbid  not  alone  the  manufacture,  use  and 
sale  of  liquor,  but  to  restrain  their  importation  into  the 
State  as  if  the  State  were  an  independent  nation.   But  what 
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those  States  seek  is  not  to  protect  their  own  people,  but  to 
rule  those  of  the  other  State.  .  .  . 

The  chief  judge  has  developed  the  crucial  point  in  the  last  sen- 
tence I  have  quoted.  If  there  is  any  paramount  danger  to  be 
avoided,  it  is  sectional  legislation.  We  do  not  wish  to  fight  another 
Civil  War.  To  avoid  causes  of  discontent,  local  interest  should  be 
as  far  as  possible  determined  by  local  sentiment.  To  secure  the 
loyalty  of  all  of  the  people  to  the  ideals  for  which  the  government 
stands,  they  should  have  as  great  a  liberty  as  possible  consistent 
with  the  paramount  sovereignty  of  the  nation.  This  principle  is 
grossly  violated  by  the  proposed  woman  suffrage  movement  and 
more  grossly  by  the  prohibition  movement. 

NO  TIME  FOR  DIVISION 

When  the  republic  is  in  peril  it  is  no  time  for  divided  council. 
Show  me  the  man  who  stands  wholeheartedly  for  the  prosecution 
of  the  war  until  victory  has  crowned  our  banners,  and  I  will  for 
the  time  overlook  the  most  radical  differences  as  to  readjustment 
after  victory  is  obtained.  But  he  who  seizes  this  time  of  national 
peril  to  cast  doubt  upon  the  essential  goodness  of  our  constitutional 
system  and  would  work  upon  the  excited  and  anxious  minds  of 
his  fellow-citizens  to  bring  about  radical  changes,  is  wittingly  or 
not  playing  the  German  game  so  disastrous  to  Russia  and  so  nearly 
disastrous  to  Italy.  I  make  no  plea  for  blind  conservation.  I  rec- 
ognize that  changing  conditions  from  century  to  century — nay,  from 
decade  to  decade  in  these  modern  days,  when  the  mind  of  man  has 
wrought  such  wonders  with  national  forces — require  constant  read- 
justment of  political  methods  and  popular  law.  There  is  such  a 
thing  as  a  wise  opportunity.  The  last  word  in  government  was 
not  uttered  by  the  fathers  of  our  republic ;  but  we  want  no  German 
governmental  imperialism  in  this  land.  We  have  already  gone  too 
far  in  educating  our  people  to  look  upon  the  State  as  an  entity, 
separate  from  themselves.  We  should  try  to  bring  them  back  to 
the  old  idea  of  individual  self-reliance. 

Undoubtedly  it  is  true  that  there  was  necessity  and  will  be 
greater  necessity  for  the  expansion  of  governmental  power  in  many 
directions.  No  one  will  deny  that  public  service  corporations  must 
feel  the  regulating  power  of  government,  but  before  we  put  their 
entire  control  under  a  machinery  already  overburdened  we  should 
consider  well  the  ultimate  possibilities.    The  poison  of  German 
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State  philosophy  has  entered  our  veins.  The  war  will  not  have 
been  in  vain  if  it  clears  us  of  this  insidious  enemy  of  individual 
liberty.  Better  the  acknowledged  evils  of  real  self-government  than 
that  we  should  become  parts  of  a  vast  machine,  graded  into  classes, 
unchanged  from  father  to  son,  to  be  exploited  by  those  who  craftily 
teach  that  they  are  the  State  and  all  things  must  be  ordered  to 
strengthen  their  power  ;  that  their  will  is  synonymous  with  law.  .  .  . 
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